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The exercises connected with the inauguration of the Chancellor 
elect were held in the Opera House, to accommodate a larger audience 


` than could be convened in the University Chapel. 


At 10:30 A.M., the meeting was called to order by Hon. §. J. 


Tuttle, President of the Board of Regents, and prayer was offered by 
Chancellor Benton. After which, the President of the Regents deliv- 
ered an address, which was followed by that of the Chancellor. 


MR. TUTTLE’S ADDRESS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: E 


In accordance with a time-honored and valued custom, the Board 
of Regents of the University of Nebraska this day formally install in 
his office the Chancellor elect. To perform this duty at their request 
and în their behalf is indeed to me a pleasure. So obvious, however, 
is the contrast between that fittest to be said on this occasion and the 
ability of the speaker, that this pleasure, otherwise so heightened by 
recollections of years long past, is disturbed by unwelcome fear. 

But remembering that I have no literary reputation to sustain, and 
that my thoughts should be clothed in the most elegant dress is not ex- 
pected, and thus the dread of criticism in that regard, at least, being 
removed, I am somewhat encouraged to proceed. 

When without declamation or attempt at oratory, I shall have said 
something of the University, what it is, what it may and ought to be- 
come, and something too of the office into which this day our friend 
is inducted, my duties in this respect, feebly performed at best, are 
at an end. 

By the liberality and far-seeing wisdom of Congress, the State be- 
came vested under a general law with go,000 acres of land in trust, 
the interest accruing from the proceeds thereof to be used for the en- 
dowment of one or more schools, wherein the leading subjects to be 
taught—not excluding classical studies, and including military tactics 
—should be those branches of learning related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts; also by-a special law likewise vested with 46,000 acres 
of other lands for the endowment of a University. The State, faithful 
to these trusts, in February, 1869, less than two years after its admis- 
sion into the Union, created the University of Nebraska, and endowed 
it with the above lands, aggregating 136,000 acres. Of these lands, 
not an acre of which has been disposed of, some are already, and all 
will soon become, valuable. And under the wise provision in the 
new constitution, none of them can be sold for less than $7 per acre. 
It is safe therefore to predict in the near future an endowment for our 
University of at least one million, and very probably one and one- 
half million dollars—two to three times the present endowment of the 
University of Michigan. 

Additional to this is the University building and grounds, paid for 
by the proceeds of the sale of lots in Lincoln. Also the Model Farm, 
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consisting of 320 acres of land adjacent, the purchase of which, to- 
gether with all the improvements made thereon, is more than provided 
for by the disposal of the two sections of land granted by the State for 
such purpose. 

The University has now been open for five years. Its growth, slow 
indeed, nevertheless has been certain. This is apparent, not alone nor 
chiefly in the increased attendance, but rather in the higher grade of 
scholarship of those matriculating; in the constantly accumulating 
volumes of a small though choice library; in the herbarium, the ento- 
mological and geological cabinets, of rare merit; and, above all, in 
the increasing friendship and interest of all classes of our people for 
_ this institution. 

The opposition heretofore existing, honestly entertained no doubt, as 
to its premature establishment, has, by the lapse of time, become obso- 
lete; and all other opposition thereto has become either altogether re- 
moved or greatly blunted. In its organization at so early a day, much 
wisdom is apparent. The means for obtaining the higher education at 
hand, a thirst therefor is awakened that otherwise would forever 
slumber. Such an institution is of slow, very slow, growth. There 
must in its development be a period of infancy. The planting must 
precede the season of fruitage. The sooner its influence is felt and ap- 
preciated by the people, and especially the grade of the common 
schools is raised by its alumni, the sooner will its development reach 
proportions of greatest usefulness. It was founded, too, ere the 
State had become dotted here and there with colleges of a more private 
nature, narrower in the scope and design of their work, less suited to 
meet a popular demand, and less amply endowed. Let it not be con- 
sidered otherwise than well both for the prosperity of this institution 
and to the cause of true education as well if, by its early founding, 
the multiplication of these other colleges shall have been prevented. 
Our University will at no distant day possess the means whereby the 
youth of the State may acquire the very best culture. It is difficult 
to see how these others ever can. 

If the early establishment of it was wise, the organization of it on 
so broad a foundation, and the endowment of it in so ample a man- 
ner, not only with the lands held in trust, more particularly for the edu- 
cation of the literary classes, but also those held in trust for the indus- 
trial classes, was no less so. 

In most of the states that have been the recipients of such aid from 
the general government, one portion of it has been set apart for the 
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founding of a university at one place, under one government, while 
the other portion has been set apart for the founding of an agricultural 
or industrial college at a different place, under a different government. 
Such a course must result in developing weaker institutions of learning, 
in want of harmony and in less economy. And the influence of one 
of these educations upon the other, so much to be desired, is lost. Pre- 
eminently in our American life, where every citizen, be he mechanic 
or farmer even, has not only a duty to perform at the ballot box, but 
it may be, and frequently is, the still graver duties of making and exe- 
cuting the laws, these two should go together. 

Thus early established on a, foundation so liberal, so broad, and so 
. strong, after five years of healthy growth, with its endowment unim- 
paired, and rapidly advancing in value, with the cords of friendship be- 
tween it, and the people of the State certainly increasing in strength, 
and with renewed prosperity returning to our State, the University 
enters upon an auspicious future. 

Very early in the history of our government, the more northern 
states, especially, assumed the task of affording to every child the means 
whereby to obtain a common school education. The results flowing 
therefrom were of such priceless value, not alone to the people them- 
selves, but to the strengthening of the foundation of the State and the 
nation, that the wisest statesmanship dictated that the means whereby to 
obtain the higher education, as well both literary and industrial, 
should likewise be provided. And especially did this course seem 
wise in the newer states, the children of whose early settlers would 
stand so much in need of this education, ere wealth sufficient should 
have been accumulated to provide it by private means. Hence the 
magnificent grants that have been made for this purpose. Instead, 
therefore, of leaving this higher culture to private enterprise in the 
way of denominational schools and colleges, the State itself assumes 
the task. 

The motive of the government in making these grants, and of the 
State in executing the trust at such great expense, is a common one— 
the education of the people in those things most essential both for 
themselves nnd the welfare of the State. 

Fidelity to the law making the grant of the greater part of these 
lands, requires that great attention should be paid to those branches of 
learning related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, including 
military tactics, and doubtless military engineering also. 

Fidelity to the Ilaw making the grant of the lesser part of these lands 
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requires that great attention should’ be devoted to the building up of 
a university. ‘Though the grant for the endowment of the University 
is much less than that of the other, yet inasmuch as the law granting 
the latter declares that classical studies are not excluded, the most de- 
sirable adjustment may be made. 

Thus, then, by the terms of these two grants substantially carried out 
in the act establishing the University, we are to have a university com- 
posed of an academic and the several professional colleges, and also col- 
leges wherein shall be more particularly taught those branches of 
learning related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, including military 
tactics and engineering. 

In view of all this it becomes necessary that the store-house of 
knowledge itself should here be thrown open, and the youth of the 
State invited to enter, so that while one shall gather the knowledge 
whereby time and labor are saved to the people by the invention and 
perfection of useful machines; and another, that whereby pain and suf- 
fering, and perchance pestilence are driven from our State; and yet 
another, that whereby the earth shall be made to bring forth abund- 
antly, and those enemies that destroy the fruits of the husbandman 
are made harmless, and it may be famine itself kept from our borders, 
all shall find opportunity here to study in a more general way that 
vast volume wherein is recorded the thoughts and deeds of the race. 
To have their love of civil and religious liberty intensified by following 
the path of liberty from the dawn, sometimes almost defaced through its 
windings up and down this earth, infested by enemies always, but pio- 
tected by friends ae and fearless as well; to acquire a love of 
letters by traversing the fields of literature, often, it is true, choked with 
noxious weeds, but beautified with flowers whose fragrance is perennial ; 
to better appreciate the fruits of the victories of science by becoming 
acquainted with the lives and thoughts of those by whom those victories 
have been won—the best and shortest way to this knowledge so useful, 
so vital to the State, and withal so enchanting, is here. The endow- 
ment is sufficient to make this way broad enough for all, and to provide 
guides competent, honest, noble in character, enthusiastic in devotion 
to conduct them thereon. Capacity, honesty, nobility of character, 
true manhood—these are the qualifications for those holding the several 
professorial chairs. 

Any inquiry concerning the particular shade or kind of their re- 
ligious belief is not only meddlesome, but mischievous; what matters 
it-by what route they are wending their way to the great hereafter, or 
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by what chart, or whether their path -thither be illuminated by light 
from Calvary alone or elsewhere. The University belongs to the 
people of the whole State irrespective of party or sect, that that 
knowledge fitting the youth for the responsibilities of living in this 
world may be acquired. Let the family altar and the church furnish 
the means for acquiring that other knowledge fitting them, as many 
think, for the life hereafter. The duty of developing the University 
to proportions of greatest usefulness devolves upon the Faculty; this 
is their field of work; years of experience and study have fitted them 
for it. Here, too, is their ambition; let there be then no short-sighted 
interference on the part of the Regents; rather let there be accorded to 
them the largest measure of freedom. ' 

If, therefore, the work of developing the University depends upon 
the Faculty, what must be the qualities of head and heart of the 
Chancellor? Not president of an academic college simply, nor yet 
of a university, with the several professional colleges added, but one 
composed of not only all these, but, in addition, departments wherein 
all these branches of learning related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, including military tactics and engineering, are to be taught. And 
this University, not controlled by a sect or a party, but by the people 
of the whole State, composed of different parties and sects. Though 
sustained and encouraged by his associates, yet necessarily the care 
and responsibility of the herculean task of developing it to those pro- 
portions, contemplated by both the laws of Congress and those of the 
State, fall largely upon his shoulders. Such positions, so onerous, how- 
ever, have been held by some of our greatest Americans, who esteemed 
them places of much honor. 

The author of the Declaration of Independence asked to have en- 
graved on his tomb, not President of the United States, but father of 
the University of Virginia. 

To harmonize the conflicts that may exist, to use the income of the 
University for the greatest good of the greatest number, and to mould 
public opinion into still stronger sentiments of interest and friendship 
for it, is no idle task. He who is fitted for such a position should be 
enabled to give some of his energy to the work of the class-room, that 
the relation of teacher to pupil may exist, so that if his scholarly attain- 
ments be great, his aims worthy, his ideal lofty, these, in a degree, he 
may impart to them. 

To the end, therefore, that he may make the hee use of his time 
and strength, ıt becomes necessary that he be relieved, so far as possi- 
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ble, from the details of business, Let the notion, that the head of such 
an institution of learning should forsake the class-room to attend to 
matters of business, that any business man can manage, be forever dis- 
carded. Not so have the college presidents of greatest distinction done, 

He who has been selected to fill this place, so difficult, so laden with 
care and responsibility, so vital to the life and growth of this institu- 
tion, and withal so honorable, though a stranger here, is no stranger to 
the work upon which he is about to enter. A successful experience of 
a quarter of a century in a sister state, gives great assurance that his 
administration here will not fail. Educators, men of letters, statesmen, 
and judges most honored, not only of that state but of many others 
also, have commended him for this work, not only as an educator but 
as an executive officer, a man of affairs and a patriotic citizen; and 
those who have known him in the more private relations of a Christian 
minister, a neighbor, and a friend, have borne no less emphatic testi- 
mony to his integrity, his delicate sense of honor, and his uprightness. 
We, therefore, to-day present him to Faculty, to students, and to the 
people, not only of this city, among whom he comes to dwell, but of 
the whole State as well, and invite their confidence. 

And, at the same time, we assure him that for his labors in behalf of 
true education in the development of this institution, the people of the 
State will not be slow to show their appreciation, and to reward him not 
more with their friendship than with their assistance and co-operation. 


CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Regents: 


Thanking you for the high honor you have done me, and assuring 
you of my hearty appreciation of the dignity and responsibilities of the 
office to which you have elected me, I accept the trust, promising you 
that there shall be at least no lack of devotion, zeal, earnest endeavor, 
and genuine enthusiasm in the work which lies before me. Work I 
expect it will be, and for this very reason I enjoy the anticipation of it. 
Had you elected me to a sinecure, with never so ample a salary, I 
should have obeyed every impulse of my nature, and every prompt- 
ing of my sense of duty as well, in entirely declining. But work, to 
be enjoyed or enjoyable, must mean accomplishment. Successful ef- 
fort is one thing; a fruitless task is quite another. But, assured as I 
am of your cordial and intelligent co-operation, and of the hearty sup- 
port of the good people of Nebraska at large, I shall unite with you in 
the task of building up a University worthy of this great State, with strong 
faith and high hope—believing that He, without whose benediction all 
human efforts must fail, approves the undertaking, and will crown it 
with success. l 

And that we may prosecute our joint work with the better prospect 
of full and final success, it may be well to have in the beginning a 
mutual understanding of the object at which we aim, and the best 
means of its accomplishment. My discourse for this hour, therefore, 
will naturally be of university education in general, of the American 
university in particular,-and most especially of the University of Ne- 
braska. Let this be the order of what I shall say. 

Universities, you are well aware, are not of American origin. Long 
before Columbus discovered America, the University at Padua, it is 
said, enrolled his name upon her list of students. And the institution 
had already been established for more than two hundred years before 
he was born. And another university of Northern Italy—that of Bo- 
logna—had an annual attendance, we are told, of from ten to thirteen 
thousand students a hundred years before Columbus was a student at 
Padua. The university, commonly known as the Academy of Paris, 
claims the venerable age of more than seven hundred years; that of 
Oxford to be twenty years older than Paris; and that of Cambridge 
still forty years the senior of Oxford. Of the existing universities of 
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Europe, sixty-five—a large majority of the whole—are over two hun- 
dred years old; fifty of them over three hundred years; forty over four 
hundred years; seventeen over five hundred. 

In asking what a university is, therefore, we should naturally look 
to these long-established institutions across the sea for the answer. ‘But 
looking thus, we find them to be by no means of a uniform pattern; 
on the contrary, exceedingly diverse; diverse in their organization— 
diverse in their courses of study—diverse in their manner of communi- 
cating instructign—diverse in the preparation required for entering 
them—diverse in their government and general administration. In no 
one respect do they all agree, save in this only, that the term university 
is used to convey the general idea of an educational institution of the 
highest order. To illustrate the diversity of which I speak, let me in- 
stance a few facts: For example, the noted English universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are little else than simple aggregations of seperate 
colleges, located in the same town, and enjoying certain common advan- 
tages, At Cambridge there are seventeen, and at Oxford twenty-four of 
these independent colleges, each with its own faculty, its own students, 
its own buildings, its own separate endowments, its own standard of 
qualifications for admission, and this standard by no means uniform. 
My impression is that the variation is considerably greater than between 
any American colleges with which I am acquainted. The seperate 
colleges are well-nigh everything; the university proper, next to 
nothing. The average income, for illustration, of each of the separate 
colleges at Oxford is about $100,000 a year; while that of the univer- 
sity corporation, for corporation purposes, is considerably less than 
that. These universities, it is evident, secure few of the manifest ad- 
vantages of division of labor which are realized in the universities of 
Germany or France, or of the continent generally. In the University 
of Berlin, for example, there are one hundred and ninety professors, 
each devoting himself to a certain narrow department of instruction, 
but doing the work in that department in the fmost thorough manner 
possible; while at Oxford there are twenty-four sets of men in the 
twenty-four colleges, all of whom are doing substantially the same 
work. Each Latin professor at Oxford, for example, covering a large 
part of the whole Latin course, while at Berlin one may teach only 
Cicero, another only Latin epic poetry, another only the lyric poetry, 
another only Livy, another only Tacitus, and so on to the end—each 
in his limited department becoming thoroughly its master, and compe- 
tent to be a teacher of teachers. Hence it is that German scholarship 
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has given the’ world more text-books in the last fifty years than the 


‘|. whole world besides. 


If wè turn from the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to the 
so-called University of London, we find a body of learned men de- 
voted not so much to giving instruction themselves, as to the examina- 
tion of those whom others have taught, with reference to their fitness 
for receiving the degrees and honors which they (the university) are 
empowered to confer. This use of the term university is anomalous 
and exceptional. I know of no other similar example anywhere to be 
found. 

As to the universities of Ireland and Scotland, some of them corres- 
pond more to the general type of those of Germany. But measured 
by the highest German standard, there is nothing in Great Britain that 
would be deemed worthy of the name of a university. For the Ger- 
mans recognize no institution as deserving this name unless it has the 
faculties of law, medicine (embracing also surgery), theology, and 
philosophy (this last comprehending both /eéfers and science). 

In France the universities are known as academies, and the complete 
academy embraces the same faculties as in Germany. Of the same 
type in general are the universities of Italy. 

At Oxford University we will find that admission to some of the col- 
leges is easier than to the freshman class of almost any American col- 
lege—which is certainly easy enough for even an easier-going people 
' than the English; while in Germany, candidates for admission to any 
university must bring testimonials of honorable graduation from some 
gymnasium—the course of study in the gymnasium being about 
equivalent to that of the average American college. 

In Oxford -and Cambridge the instruction is chiefly in the way of 
recitation ; in Germany, owing to the higher scholarship and culture 
required, it is almost solely by lectures. The amount of term time in 
the year varies from thirty to thirty-six weeks. 

. In government and general administration there is shel diversity. 
. Some of the European universities constitute a sort of independent 
municipality of their own—dmperium in imperio, with their own courts, 
police, and prisons, for trying and punishing all ordinary offenses com- 
mitted either by students or faculty—thus giving a peculiar dignity to 
these institutions. Oxford and Cambridge have each the high honor 
- of being represented by two members of the British Parliament. In 


|i some the chancellor, or rector, or by whatever name he is known, is 
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elected by the students ; in others, by the faculties; in others, by the 
Crown or its ministers. 

In well-nigh all the countries of Europe, a faculty of theology is 
deemed essential to a complete university. In Italy, the theology 
taught is of the church of Rome. So in France and Austria, In Ger- 
many, with four exceptions, it is the Protestant theology of Luther; 
the universities of Munich, Wurzburg, Freiburg, and Munster are Ro- 
man Catholic. In Greece and Russia it is the theology of the Greek 
church; in England, that of the Protestant Episcopal; in Scotland, 
that of the Presbyterian. 

And so it is plainly to be seen that beyond the sea, there is no com- 

mon type corresponding to the word university. Each country has its 
own. : 
And in the United States there is equal diversity. Were we called 
upon to mention the five institutions now in operation that seem to us 
best to deserve the name—being most fully developed—they would be 
Harvard University, Yale College, Columbia College, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and the University of Michigan, two of them bearing the simple 
name of colleges. The Johns Hopkins University is not yet under way. 
When it is, it bids fair to rank with the very highest. Several others 
occupy a respectable rank but little inferior to these. 

To me it seems entirely fitting that university education with us 
should conform to the type of our own civilization, and be as distinctly 
- American as that civilization itself. But let not this remark be under- 
stood to mean too much. 

Scientific truth is of no particularclime. It belongs to the race. It 
is indigenous to every soil. And certainly if it were anywhere to be 
deemed an exotic, it would not be in a land of intellectual and civil 
and religious freedom. Where liberty dwells there is pre-eminently its 
home. Whatever truth may be sought out this side the sea, or beyond, 
belongs by right to us and to all men. The world’s free thought we 
claim for our own. Every discovery in nature or art—we claim it. 
No scripture written anywhere, on earth or sky, on rock or Bible leaf, 
is of private interpretation, or can be made private property. Men do 
not say, “ My truth,” or “ Your truth,” but “‘truth.” For truth is im- 
personal and absolute. It is the exclusive possession of no one, and 
belongs in common to all who are capable of its comprehension or ap- 
prehension. 

This, then, must be the prime characteristic of the true American 
university, no less than of the very freest of all the European, that it 
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is for the study of all science; for the most liberal learning, and the 


most generous culture possible. Let the etymology of the word ‘ uni- 
versity” suggest its comprehensive import—embracing the universe as 
well as we may—all science, all learning, all arts. The ideal university 
should provide for the highest possible attainments in every depart- 
ment. It is for universal culture, and not simply mental discipline. 

For astronomy, it should provide the best facilities, including a first- 
class observatory. For geology and mineralogy, the amplest cabi- 
nets and the ablest instructors. For chemistry in all its branches and 
departments, as applied to the arts and agriculture, there should be 
provided every needed facility for making the student proficient both 
in theory and practice, fitting him in every way to be a teacher of 
others, and a discoverer of the yet unknown. 

In anatomy and physiology, although it may wait long ere it can 
have such a cabinet as Dr. Wm. Hunter bequeathed to the University 
of Glasgow—valued at $700,coo—yet it must have the best it can pro- 
vide for illustrating the marvels of the human body in health and 
disease. 

In zoology, ichthyology, ornithology, entomology—in short in every 
department of the living world, it must teach and illustrate with every 
available facility. There may be but one Agassiz allotted to the nine- 
teenth century, as all the centuries before had scarcely so much as one; 
and there may be but one collection of fishes such as are gathered at 
Cambridge; and only one such illustrating the feathered tribes as that of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington ; yet each university must do 
its best to provide its students with means of studying the animated 
creation, such as Cuvier himself scarcely dreamed of. Although its 
regents may not be able to find any one man who shall be competent 
‘*to speak of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall; and to speak also of beasts and 
of fowl, and of creeping things and of fishes ”—yet it will aim to find 
divers men who, in these several departments, might easily teach Solo- 
mon many things which he never knew. The University of Berlin 
employs no less than four learned men to cover the ground of the royal 
professor in the Univeisity of Jerusalem in the days when Hiram was 
King of Tyre. Not one of them alone could at all fill Solomon’s chair 
in natural history; but each one of them, in his own department, 
could teach the wise‘man very many things which, in his day, were 
among the undiscovered. 

In botany there must be a cabinet and an ample botanical garden. 
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In every branch of seience, in short, it is the aim of the university, that 
fully comprehends the law of its own existence, to provide the best 
facilities possible for the largest and most exact learning. 

In civil engineering and mining, there must be opportunity for those 
who would prepare themselves to develop the great country with its 
boundless resources, which a bountiful Providence has committed to 
our;trust. There must be provision for physics in all its departments, 
with ample illustrative apparatus. Mathematics must be taught from 
algebra to the Principia of Newton, and the Mechanigue Celeste of La 
Place, if it be so required. 

Logic, rhetoric, history, English literature, principles of civil govern- 
ment, constitutional law, political economy, metaphysics, and ethics, 
must of course be well provided for. Modern languages—especially 
the German and the French—must be thoroughly taught. AJl the nations 
are sending their thousands of representatives to our shores. And for 
this reason, as well as because of the rich additions to the world’s litera- 
ture which these two nations are constantly making, ample provision 
should be made for the most thorough study of these tongues. 

But most especially should our own language be thoroughly taught— 
taught scientifically, so as to bring out all its wealth. Its treasures are 
vast; its literature varied. And the study of them must not fail to be a 
characteristic and prominent feature in the curriculum of the American 
college and university. In the German gymnasium—which opens its 
doors to the graduates from the common school, for the whole nine years 
of its full course—from two to three hours’ instruction per week is given 
upon the German language; and then the student goes to the university 
with the opportunity of still studying the German language and literature 
an hour a day for years, if he so elect. When such a man as William 
Pitt, in preparing himself for his future career, goes twice through 
the folio dictionary of Bailey (the unabridged Webster of that day) 
studying carefully the history, etymology, and meaning of every word, 
it suggests to us that very possibly it may be a wise thing for men of 
less natural capacity to devote some time to the riches of the mother 
tongue. 

But the ancient classical tongues of Greece and Rome must also be 
amply provided for. In our practical age it is become somewhat a habit 
to decry the study of the ‘‘ dead languages” in favor of something else. 
As if the language of two such nations as Greece and Rome could ever 
die! As if the tongues of Cæsar and Xenophon, Livy and Thucy- 
dides, of Horace and Pindar, of Virgil and Homer, of Cicero and De- 
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mosthenes, were not instinct with perpetual life. As if languages which 

have given us fifteen thousand words of our own vocabulary, were not 

even more alive—spoken by ninety millions of people to-day—than 

they were of old, spoken by only thirty millions! J would not make 
their study compulsory upon all who attend the university, nor would 
I the study of German or French, but I would give no man or woman 

the time-honored degree of Bachelor of Arts who had not grappled in’ 
a masterly way with these marvelous tongues. For the sake of 
mental discipline, general culture, thorough acquaintance. with the 

English and the subtle mental philosophy illustrated in all languages, 

but especially in these, we would retain them in every course of liberal 

education. In the universities of Germany one may study Latin and 

Greek or not, just as he chooses; but it must be remembered that in 

the gymnasium, which precedes the university, Greek is regularly 

studied seven years and Latin nine, and that this is the required pre- 

paration for entering the university at all. 

Besides these and various other general studies, the university should 
provide for the special training demanded by the scientific agriculturist, 
the artist, the architect, the professional teacher, the lawyer, and the 
physician. Universal knowledge in the higher departments, and uni- 
versal culture is to be provided for in the complete university. 

And especially in an American university is the education to be practi- 
cal. Not in the low mercenary sense in which that term ‘‘ practical” is 
sometimes used, meaning by it only that which can be.turned to some 
good account in the way of business and the making of money, but in 
that higher sense which Solomon’s words would suggest: ‘‘I wisdom 
dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge of witty inventions.” 
We are in this better sense—as well as in the lower sense, I fear also— 
an eminently practical people. We deal little in abstractions. We 
want to see a young man, at the end of his university education, able 
to make something of himself, and to do something to lift up his coun- 
try and his race to a higher plane of true living. And this is a reason- 
able demand. Whatever may be said of the value of knowledge for 
its own sake, it will still remain true that ıt is more valuable if it can 
be made to subserve some good end outside of our own gratification 
and mental growth. And it will also remain true that while there are 
ten thousand things more to be learned than any one soul can ever 
compass in this short life, it is wise to select those which we can make | 
most tributary to the world’s good. 

For practical use it is well to have tact as well as talent, common 
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sense as well as uncommon science. A somewhat cynical but acute 
English author remarked several years ago of university education in 
England: ‘‘ Any one who has gone through the regular course of study 
in an English yniversity, without being made a fool by it, may consider 
himself as having had a very narrow escape.” If there was ever any 
ground for such sarcasm in respect to Oxford or Cambridge, we want 
no ground for it in America. University graduates, who are only 
f‘ learned dunces ”—and some such we have seen from beyond the sea, 
and beyond the English Channel, too, I think—had better remain for- 
eigners and aliens from the commonwealth of our American Israel. 
We have little patience with them, and absolutely no appreciation 
for them. We want that an educated man should be fitted for 
something, and a little better fitted for it by virtue of his education. 
And it is not easy to resist the reasonableness of this requirement. I 
am not disposed to do it, ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” says Lord Bacon. 
Not that this is an aphorism original with his lordship, for Solomon 
had long before said: ‘‘ A wise man is strong; yea, aman of knowl- 
edge increaseth strength.” But strength that is not available for any- 
thing might as well not exist. 

Yet let not these words be misunderstood. For we hold that all 
knowledge is of use to one who knows how to use it. And this know- 
ing how to use it is in part a matter of education, as well as mother 
wit. And this is what I mean when I say that education must be 
practical. All full-grown ideas have handles to them, fitting them for 
human use and convenience. 

And American education must provide for making every man a citi- 
zen and a sovereign. The study of civil government, of history— 
which is ‘‘ philosophy teaching by examples”—of whatever is adapted 
to make a man a statesman, as much as a scholar, is well-nigh essential 
in 4 proper university course under such a government as ours, A 
university ought scarcely to regard itself as ready to open its doors at 
all without having made provision for the training and development 
necessary to true statesmanship. Could I realize my ideal, I would 
provide for one hour a day during two years, at least, of university life, 
to be given to the study of American history and constitutional law. 
What in Russia might be a mere matter of speculative learning, is, in 
America, a matter of practical necessity. In every form of monarchy the 
education of the sovereign is always deemed, among civilized nations, a 
matter of the gravest importance. We must not forget that the sover- 
eign here is in every town, and hamlet, and hovel. 
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Not less important than this is the provision which should be made 
in every American university for the cultivation of oratory. The pre- 
judice that used to be felt against special training in the art of discourse 
is fast passing away. It ought never to have been felt, and was always 
utterly without good foundation. For while the world stands, elo- 
quence will hold the royal sceptre over the race. In senate, and 
parliament, and pulpit, as well as on the platform and stump, eloquent 
speech will command men, And thorough training may have just as 
much to do with the highest efficiency in this art of arts as in any other 
that it were possible to name. ‘‘Orators are born, not made,” itis said; 
but it is a mistake; they are both born avd made. ‘To this day the 
world turns back to the palmy days of Greece to find the highest 
models of oratory. And it is well; for they are found there. But 
they cdme of a course of special training as rigid as that to which the 
contestants at the Isthmian games were ever subjected. We shall never 
have Pericles, Æschines, nor Demosthenes with us again until we shall 
have gone back to the special, and vigorous, and persistent training 
that produced these masters in the art of effective speech; and then 
we shall have them, and have them more abundantly than ever did 
Greece. There never was such another field for the culture of elo- 
quence as in these American states. For here is the freedom of 
thought and speech, and here are intelligent people to appreciate, such 
as can inspire the eloquent tongue. And here the people are the 
fountain of all power, making rulers and unmaking them’; enacting 
laws and repealing them. And true eloquence is the magic wand 
which sways them always. 

It is an object worthy of high effort to become the master of the art 
of eloquent discourse. - And one can no more expect to rank with 
Sumner, and Phillips, and Gladstone on the platform, than he could 
hope to rival Garrick, or Booth, or Jefferson on the stage, without a 
special training for his work. Men spend months and years in drilling 
for the stage that they may attain to eminence—that eminence consist- 
ing largely in the absence of mannerism, and in doing and saying 
things with the simplicity of perfect naturalness. The little special 
drill in elocution which is sometimes given in college, is only enough 
to reveal itself; and the artificialness that results, sometimes disgusts 
sensible men with the whole theory. But ‘‘summa ars est artem ce- 
dare,’ says the Roman poet, ‘‘it is the highest art to conceal art.” 
One listens to Wendell Phillips, and is swept by the tide of his elo- 
quence without knowing it, and can scarcely realize that the speaker’s 
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apparent artlessness is this consummate art of which the poet speaks, 
and that it is the result of years of discipline and of a lifetime given 
to the study and practice of oratory. 

Thousands fail at the bar, or in the pulpit; who might have succeed- 
ed; and thousands more succeed but moderately who might have suc- 
ceeded eminently, with the advantage of that special culture which I 
would have the University provide for. At present we have only 
some general’ exercises in composition, declamation, and discussion, 
which all alike, whether preparing to be lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
civil engineers, or pharmaceutical chemists, are expected to share in. 
This may be well. But let us have besides this a special course of 
thorough training in all that pertains to oratory for those whose avoca- 
tions are to require it, just as we now have a course to meet the needs 
of those who are to be practical chemists or civil engineers; and, 
with such preparation, which would require an hour a day for years, 
of which elocution would be but the smaller part, there would arise 
a generation as distinguished for its eloguence as was ever the golden 
age of Greece. 

I have said that the American university, as sustained by the state, 
is not expected to maintain a theological faculty. And it is entirely 
fitting that the type of our higher education should correspond in this 
respect, as in all others, to that of our American civilization. In Eu- 
rope the theological faculty represents the union of church and state. 
Here the absence of the theological faculty represents the indepen- 
dence of church and state. According to our“system we wisely leave 
to each church to teach its own theology. 

But let not this by any means be understood to imply that an Amer- 
ican state university is to be either practically or speculatively, posi- 
tively or negatively, Atheistic. The existence of one personal, ever- 
living, self-existent First Cause is the central truth of all truth, the 
foundation fact of all science. Atheism, or pantheism—and in the 
last analysis the two terms express the same idea: for if every being 
and thing is but a part of God, as pantheism declares, then there is no 
God besides the universe—that is, no personal God whatever, no moral 
governor of the universe; and that is simple atheism, which is the 
negation of all conceivable science. ‘‘The world,” says Emerson, 
‘tis saturated with deity and with law ’—-with deity, because with law, 
for every law means God. God’s moral government, as well as natural, 
is a fitting thing to be taught throughout the whole course of American 
education. Ethics—Christian ethics—belong eminently to the Ameri- 
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can university. The idea of right, justice, law, equity, are among the 
grandest that ever enter into the human thought. The whole edifice 
of cur American civilization rests upon the foundation of the Divine 
law. We accept the teachings of Blackstone when he declares: 

« The will of the Great Creator is called the law of nature. And this 

law of nature being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God himself, 
is of course superior in obligation to any other. Itis binding over all 
the globe, in all countries, and at all times; no human laws are of any 
validity if contrary to this; and such of.them as are valid derive all 
their force and all their authority mediately or immediately from this 
original.” 

We can well afford to leave dogmatic and polemic theology to the 
churches; but we cannot afford to ignore morals, or the foundation of 
all morals in any system of education—least of all in a system that de- 
serves to be called American. ‘‘The fool hath said in his heart—no 
God.” Science is guilty of no such absurdity. ‘‘The study of the 
human eye,” somebody has said, ‘‘is a cure for Atheism.” But in 
truth the study of anything in a scientific way is equally a cure for that 
stupendous folly. ‘‘The undevout astronomer is mad.” And so is 
every unworshipful student of the heavens, or the earth, or things 
under the earth, not less mad. 

Colleges and universities, then, are not at war with religion because 
they do not set themselves to teach any particular system of theologi- 
cal dogmas. All truth is God’s truth, whether it be written on the stars, 
or on the rocks—whether it pertain to soul or to body, to mind or mat- 
ter, to the individual, or the race. Truths know no conflict with each 
other, no conflict save with falsehood and error. All truth is at one. 
And so we accept it boldly wherever we may find it, or whencesoever 
it may come. It is a timid faith that hesitates, through fear of its pos- 
sible effect on the church or the Bible, to receive any truth, no matter 
who may be its herald. ‘‘Zacon” has acutely said, with much sharp- 
ness and point, that ‘‘ He that begins by preferring the Bible to truth, 
will end by preferring his creed to the Bible, and himself to his creed.” 
We accept the Bible, not in preference to truth, but only because it is 
truth, and have no fear that any discoveries in science will weaken 
our faith in it as an inspired book. It has endured already too many 
tests, gone through too many fires, fought too many battles, and won 
too many victories. But if itis only by shutting my eyes to the light 
of science that I can hold fast to my faith in Moses and Matthew, in 
Jonah and John, my faith, I reckon, is not worth the cost of keeping. 
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Tf ignorance is the mother of devotion, then devotion had better never 
been born. 

But as a Christian man, I claim all truth as mine. No one has any 
pre-emption right against my patent from the government of the Most 
High God. And I believe most fully that when infidelity digs deep 
and roams wide to find objections to religion and the Bible, it is only 
for Christian scholarship to dig deeper and roam farther to find the 
answer. The scientific spirit and the spirit of Christianity are in com- 
pletest harmony ; for,they both alike demand of me full and unwaver- 
ing allegiance to the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

We accept most heartily the congratulations of Athens’ profoundest 
thinker when he says: “I give you joy, O sons of men, that truth 
is altogether wholesome.” We believe it. It is the only wholesome 
diet for the human race. Falsehood is poison to the soul. But to 
every healthy spirit truth is not only wholesome but pleasant to the 
taste. And before the days of Plato there had gone forth from the lips 
of a wiser even than he, the prudent counsel, ‘‘ Buy the truth, and 
sell it not; alsoiwisdom, and instruction, and understanding.” We 
believe with Festus: 


* Truth is perilous never to the true, 
Nor wisdom to the wise.” 


Although in building the great temple of truth, we may not always 
be able to see how one stone fits to another, yet we may know as- 
suredly that there is not one which has come from the hands of the 
Great Architect but has, its appropriate place, and in due time we shall 
not fail to discover it. Let us by no means, therefore, spurn any truth, 
Jest upon our heads shall fall the old-time mortification: ‘‘The stone 
which the builders rejected, the same is become the head stone of the 
corner.” You may recall, perhaps, the rabbinic legend, explaining 
this scripture. It runs thus: At the beginning of the forty years in 
which the temple was building, one stone of peculiar shape, and many- 
sided, attracted attention, and provoked derision. And again and 
again, they made a vain effort to find a place for it. At length they 
gave it up in despair, and rejected the stone as an evident blunder. 
But in the progress of years, as one by one every other stone had 
found its place, and each without the sound of a hammer, and as now 
the high tower had gone up almost to completion, there remained just 
one place, unlike any other they had ever seen, which only a stone of 
many angles could fill; when, lo, it was discovered that the rejected 
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stone exactly filled the niche, and fittingly crowned the summit. The 
stone which the builders rejected had become the head of the corner. 

The parable is a good one, and easy of understanding. Every 
truth of God has its place in the temple; a place for which His own 
hands have fashioned it; and let no profane or impatient doubter lay 
the hammer upon it to mar its proportions, or change its shape; and 
by and by its fitting place will appear, and becoming honor will be 
done it. In the name of science and of the God of science, we ac- 
cept all truth come whence it may, and will patiently wait to find its 
harmony with other truths in the good time coming. Neither Chris- 
tian ethics, nor the Christian scriptures, therefore, need be turned out 
of the American university, because we do not propose to commit the 
State to any particular dogmatic creed. We can accept gladly the 
hundred main things in which we agree, without stopping to break a 
single sword over the dozen lesser things in which we differ. 

And so we would have our ideal American university as complete 
and comprehensive as our civilization itself. We would copy neither 
the Grecian nor the Roman, the English nor the German, the French 
nor the Italian pattern; but combining the good things which are 
found in each, avoiding the evil, and adapting the whole to our na- 
tional needs, we would have an American university that should cor- 
respond incits arrangements to our special wants. We would not 
seriously object to accepting the two and a quarter millions of annual 
income which Oxford enjoys. But with it we would vote to reject the 
dormitory system of Oxford, and to establish one university instead of 
twenty-four well nigh separate and independent colleges. And thus 
with the same income we would educate three times as many students 
three times as well as they do there. But these separate colleges 
were long ago established, and largely endowed by private munifi- 
cence, and it is doubtful whether it would be competent to dis- 
establish and re-establish them upon a different basis. At all events, 
our conservative English cousins will do nothing of the sort so long as 
the world stands. We would be glad of the magnificent library of the 


University of Gottingen and its 500,000 volumes, but we will begin ` 


with less. 

We would like ‘‘right well” a score or two of their learned men at 
Berlin, but we would not just yet encourage the coming of that pro- 
fessor who, in the winter of 1866 and 1867, spent four hours a week 
for five months upon the Perse of Aischylus, or that one who spent 
the same time on the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus; or him who dis- 
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coursed three hours a week for five months on the grammar of hiero- 
glyphics; or that other who lectured two hours a week for twenty-two 
weeks on the Koran; or the learned doctor who spent six hours a 
week for the same time on the theory of analytical functions, Nor 
are we prepared to give a call to the professor of optics who lectured 
an hour a day for a hundred days in the University of Vienna on gye- 
glasses—nothing more. We are glad that such facilities can be afford- 
ed for the exhaustive study of these and a score of similar subjects by 
these chiefest of.the world’s universities; but the time for needing 
such provision in this country is not yet. When it comes, the provi- 
sion will be made without a doubt. 

We would have the American University as fully adequate to all the 
demands of our age and country as the very foremost of those across 
the sea are to their age and country, and embracing every excellence 
which is found in any of them, and so made up of ‘‘ every creature’s 
best ;” superadding, also, any good thing which none of these possess, 
if any such we are capable of inventing. One such good thing some 
American universities have already adopted, in advance of these older 
institutions beyond the waters, and that is, the admission of all who 
are properly qualified, without distinction of sex, thus securing a 
humanizing and refining influence which the universities of Europe, 
and especially of ‘Germany, greatly need. 


And now, with such an ideal as I have sketched, is the attempt to 
establish a university in Nebraska premature and destined to failure? 

I believe it is neither. ‘Rome was not built in a day.” The begin- 
ning must come before theend. ‘‘ The beginning is half of the whole,” 
is the saying of the old Greek Hesiod, dead two thousand years ago. 
And if the corresponding English proverb, ‘‘ Well begun is half done,” 
be true, we may consider the University of Nebraska as already well 
under way. You have done well in attaching the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the State University. Scientific agriculture belongs of right 
to every university arrangement, especially in a country of which agri- 
culture is so important and general an interest as it is with us. You 
have, in this respect, shown a wisdom superior to that of most of the 
states. 

You have done well to guard your landed endowment against being 
squandered as it has been by so many of the states receiving it from 
the General Government; Michigan is almost the only one that has 
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shown equal prudence in the administration of this great trust. You 
have done well in discarding the dormitory system of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard, and Yale. Private funds will provide all that will 
ever be needed in this respect; and you will be able to expend those of 
the University for instruction and library and cabinets, and other strictly 
educational facilities. The dormitory system is condemned as unna- 
tural, and rejected as unnecessary. It is an artificial life, inducing 
habits which will find no place, but always be out of place, in after 
years. The chief difficulties in college discipline arise in connection 
with this herding together of a large number of students, unrestrained 
by the harmonizing influence of the family. You have acted wisely in 
avoiding all this; and, were it an open question, I should think it worth 
while to present the argument at some length in favor of the plan 
which, in common with nearly all the universities of Europe, outside 
of Oxford and Cambridge, you have seen fit already to adopt. 

Michigan University began with dormitories, which they long ago 
converted to other uses. Cornell University was wise enough to begin 
right. Harvard and Yale will never build any more; and I should not 
be surprised to see those already on their grounds abandoned to other 
uses in this generation. Students, in their course of study, need to 
feel, in the fullest practicable measure the amenities of home life, and 
to form just such habits of general deportment as they expect to carry 
with them into future years. You have done well to open the doors of 
the University as wide to your daughters as to your sons; and I doubt 
not that they will, by their scholarship in every department, abundantly 
justify your wisdom. In truth, I know of no other institution of learn- 
ing that has inade fewer mistakes, in its organization and outset, than 
the Nebraska University. 

‘t But didn’t we begin too soon in establishing such an institution in 
this new State?” is a question which, I understand, has sometimes 
been asked. In reply, it may be said, It is too late to ask- it now. 
Were a man of twenty-eight years of age, who had been four years 
married, to come to you, with anxious looks and tones, to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think I was too young to marry at twenty-four?” you would reply: 
« My friend, you may as well dismiss that question entirely from your 
troubled conscience, for you do not propose to go back to bachelor- 
hood, divorce your wife, and disown your children; and, besides, 
whatever may have been true then, you are old enough now; go on 
and prosper.” And so with you and the University. You do not 
propose to undo what you have done; and, moreover, whatever may 
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have been true a few years ago, things have changed since. Your 
population is now more than a quarter of a million, and rapidly in- 
creasing, and destined to increase for a long time to come. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain, in regard to some foreign 
countries, the ratio of college and university students to the whole 
population ; and as our University includes the regular college course 
—according to the American and English pattern—this will give us a 
fair basis of comparison. In Great Britain the number is as one to 
three thousand of the population. In Italy, as one to twenty-two 
hundred. In Spain, as one to two thousand. In Belgium, as one to 
nineteen hundred and fifty. In France, as one to fifteen hundred. In 
Germany, as one to twelve hundred. According to this last ratio, a 
population of 250,000 would furnish two hundred and eight college and 
university stúdents for this State. Even the first would give us eighty- 
three ; this, exclusive of all in the agricultural department, the Latin 
schools, and preparatory departments throughout the State. 

And one would think that in-such a country as ours, with all its ma- 
terial wealth and general intelligence and responsibility of citizenship, 
there would be at least as large a percentage of students seeking for 
college and university education as in any country in Europe, not ex- 
cepting Germany; and that would give us two hundred and eight. 
But allowing us the same percentage as France, and there would be 
nearly one hundred and seventy for college and professional training 
in this new state even now. And in a few short years, when the popu- 
lation will be a million, the number would be from seven to eight 
hundred. 

In the New England states the ratio of college and professional stu- 
dents is higher than in any country in Europé, being as one to every 
thousand of the population, making no account of female colleges and 
seminaries in this computation. In this ratio Nebraska would soon 
furnish a very respectable number for its University and its colleges. 
Besides this, we do well, at least for the present, to provide preparatory 
instruction, The University should be elastic enough to adapt itself to 
its surroundings and the needs of the people for whom and among 
whom it exists. Thus our administration of the trust committed to 
us will be for the greatest good of the greatest number, and such as to 
reach the people whom we represent, In progress of time the Latin 
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tions of this class in the eastern states, only six have at present such a 
department, 

In the Middle States—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware—out of the fifty-eight, forty-eight have preparatory depart- 
ments. In all the other states there are two hundred and seventy- 
eight, and all of them save ten have such departments, including all 
in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. Of the thirty-four colleges 
in Ohio, one has not—the Cincinnati University. But in such a city 
as that there are ample opportunities for such preparatory study with- 
out any provision being made for it by the university. Of the seven 
higher institutions in Michigan, the University alone has no such 
school. But for atime it had several such in different parts of the 
state, known as ‘‘branches of the University.” Of the five colleges 
and universities in Alabama, all except one have Latin schools. And 
of the twelve in California, the twelve in Kentucky, and the twelve in 
Texas, only one in each state is without. So, in doing this prepara- 
tory work for the present, we shall find ourselves in plenty of good 
company. - 

And the work should be done eminently well. There should be no 
better preparatory school on the continent than the Latin school of the 
University of Nebraska. And in general, I would make the literary 
honors of this University worth havimg—maintaining such a standard 
that, if any student thinks he ust take his college course further east, 
after preparing here, he can enter Harvard or Yale peno velo. Or if 
at the end of freshman, sophomore, or junior, he is unwise enough to 
insist on graduating in New England or New York, he can enter ad 
eundem, not only without conditions, but with many compliments. In- 
deed, I would so administer the affairs of this University that it shall 
be understood that it is a strong testimony of thorough scholarship to 
have a diploma stamped with its great seal. I would love to entice 
some of their best scholars to come west to graduate, because our 
parchment is an assurance to all, of accurate learning and thorough 
culture. l 

Whatever we do, let us do it in the best possible way—being am- 
bitious to excel in the quality of our work, rather than in the numbers 
enrolled. And in due time—and no very remote time either—this 
will give as full classes of those who would have their education mean 
something, and their diplomas accepted as truthful testimonials. The 
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temptation, I know, is to do otherwise. But it is disastrous policy to 
yield to it, and thus secure a bad notoriety from which it will require 
a generation to recover. 

Let this University be popular, not so much with inferior scholars, as 
with those of the clearest heads and the highest ability; and thus shall 
our parchment and corporate seal be a passport to public confidence 
every where. 

And be assured that no amount of endowment, no accumulation of 
books or cabinets alone can’secure such confidence. 

Much more depends upon the ability of the instructors employed 
than upon any or all of these. A university does not consist of its 
buildings, but of its living, learned, talented, magnetic, whole-souled, 
large-souled professors. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle had no advan- 
tages of university buildings; but each was a university in himself, 
and drew around him a crowd of enthusiastic students. Sir Wm. 
Jones tells us that ‘‘ Men—high-minded men—constitute the state.” 
And mainly they constitute the university as well. For such men, 
competent, and scholarly, and manly, and apt to teach, will not fail to 
attract students. The University of Jena had its 2,500 pupils once. 
That was in the days of Fichte, and Schelling, and Hegel; of Schlegel 
and Schiller; of Paulus and Griesbach. These lights have gone out; 
lesser luminaries shine faintly in their stead; and with sixty-two pro- 
fessors, ahd 200,000 volumes in their library, they have only soo stu- 
dents now. Hegel and Schelling went to Berlin, and the students 
followed them. For Schleirmacher and Ranke, and Neander, and 
Encke, and Muller, and Humboldt, and Ehrenberg were there also. 

Munich is no mean city for a great school—‘‘the Iser rolling 
rapidly” through it, as when the poet sang: ‘‘On Linden when the 
sun was low.” But Dollinger and Baron Liebig have been worth 
more to its university than its river scenery, and palace, and royal 
library, and galleries of art, and its beautiful statuary, and its bronze 
foundry. Brussels and Zurich and Berne are more enchanting locations 
by far than Munich or Berlin; but students want men—not mountains 
—for university attraction. And the university must have them, if it 
is to succeed, and if the men can be found. Books and cabinets are 
well; but they are no adequate substitute for living teachers, that in- 
spire with love of wisdom, and truth, and nobleness, and manly 
virtue. 

And this University must be recognized as belonging to, and in the 
interest of the whole people of the State. It must be felt that the 
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common school itself does not any more belong to the people than 
does this University. There is sometimes a notion that there is an an- 
tagonism between common schools on the one hand, and colleges and 
universities on the other hand; that the former are for the poor and 
lowly—for everybody: the latter for the rich and high—the favored 
few. There never was a greater mistake. 

There is no aristocracy of brains. The greatest levelers of society 
—always leveling upwards—that were ever dreamed of, are these 
same universities; in which oftentimes the sons of poverty take all the 
prizes and all the honors, and leave the sons of the blooded aristocrats 
and merchant princes with the bare possession of a parchment, even 
if ex gratia they got so much as that. Here, if nowhere else, the 
rich and the poor meet together; and brain and vigor and industry 
win. If the rich can possibly afford to be without education, the poor 
certainly cannot. The sons of the mechanic, and ploughman, and 
digger of ditches will come here to receive the culture which will lift 
them to the governor’s chair, or judge’s bench, or send them to the 
national capitol, or fit them by tongue or pen to be:the instructors of 
their race. It will be an interesting thing one of these days when this 
University has rounded out its faculty by a score of able men, to have 
them compare notes, and find out, as they probably would, that nine 
out of ten of them were born in poverty. Let the people of Ne- 
braska, then, know that this is their University; and let them con- 
tribute joyfully of their substance to make it an honor to the State. 
For its eminent success will add even to the material wealth of every 
county init. It has been said that Michigan University and her other 
colleges have added ten per cent. to the market value of every acre of 
her land. I do not doubt it. And if so, it is ten times as much as 
these institutions have ever cost. Contributions to this University will 
be a better paying investment than even the stock in railroads and 
banks. Let it have, then, a generous support. ‘‘ For there is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

To the people of this city it should be a specia¥ care to foster this in- 
stitution, which in various ways will prove of more worth to them in 
dollars and cents than even the state buildings, the value of which I 
by no means underrate. And yet I have noticed that the University 
of Michigan has contributed more to the growth of Ann Arbor in the 
last ten years, than the state capital has to Lansing. And I think it 
will for the coming ten, Wealthy men, and those not so wealthy, will 
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Nor do I see any room for collision anywhere. With Regents and 
Faculty, and students and citizens, there is but a common and joint 
interest in this work ; the good of one is the good of all. University 
and city and state are identified in the enterprise before us. With the 
Faculty the Chancellor is but ‘primus inter pares,” and not at all 
“magnus inter parvos ;”’ and between students and Faculty there is no 
antagonism of interest, and should be none of feeling. 

So pleasantly and so constantly for twenty-five years has my associa- 
tion been with young men, that I sometimes forget that I am not one 
of them. I see the gray hairs coming thicker and faster, and know 
by the family record that I am fifty and past; but for the most part I 
feel quite as boyish as when I took my diploma from the hands of the 
president, but somehow by no means so learned as I did then. Alas! 
that with an increasing series of years against us in the book of time,, 


there should come also a decreasing series of our self-conscious know- - 


ledges! But so it is, and it cannot be helped; for the higher the 
mountain one climbs, if only the sky be clear, the wider one’s range 
of vision, and the more microscopic one’s little self becomes. 

Enjoy your self-congratulations over your past attainments, my young 
friends, while you can. This is not long for you, if you continue ta 
make attainments worth achieving. But while, as the years increase, 
you will enjoy much less the self-consciousness of knowing a good 
deal, you will enjoy more and more the visions of truth and beauty 
and God that shall be given you. It will be our joy to go with you, 
as far aS we may, through the vast temple of truth, which is but the 
temple of God—studying with you the wonders of its architecture, 
the majesty of its columns, the beauty of its finish, enchanted by the 
celestial light that shines everywhere through its marvellous windows, 
looking forward ever—for man’s conscious immortality forbids that we 
should live only for the hour—to the coming day, when there shall be 
opened to us the golden gates of that vaster temple whose light is 


neither sun nor moon nor stars, but whose wide expanse is flooded with ` 


the glory of the Eternal. 

My greeting to-day is to Regents, Faculty, students, citizens—co- 
workers all in the great undertaking of building up a university worthy 
of our age, worthy of our country, and worthy of ourselves. 


Note.—lIt will be seen that in this address I have said but little of the indus. 
trial departments of the University. And for the reason that I thought them 
worthy of a fuller discussion than the time allowed, Early opportunity will be 
taken for presenting this subject somewhat at large. E, Ros. 


